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FOREWORD 


The  writing  of  this  play  was  begun  about 
two  years  ago,  in  anticipation  of  the  centennial  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Our  aim  was  to  depict  on  the  Grove  Stage  some 
of  the  turmoil  and  color  of  the  beginnings  of  that 
war  and  most  of  all,  to  provide  a  frame  for  the 
portrayal  of  that  great  moulder  of  America's  des- 
tiny, Abraham  Lincoln.  The  story  of  the  sleeping 
sentry  was  chosen  for  its  simplicity  and  human  in- 
terest and  because  it  so  dramatically  illustrates  one 
side  of  Lincoln's  many-faceted  character,  his  com- 
passion. Though  based  on  the  then  contemporary 
newspaper  accounts,  the  play  makes  no  pretense  as 
to  accuracy  of  detail;  we  can  only  say  "it  could  have 
happened  this  way."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 


the  events  in  Scene  Nine  occurred  on  September  8, 
1861—just  a  month  short  of  100 years  ago. 

Best  of  all — the  play  has  provided  the  opportunity 
to  reproduce,  through  our  image  of  Lincoln,  some 
of  the  noblest,  most  eloquent  and  inspiring  sentences 
ever  conceived  and  spoken  by  the  tongue  of  man. 

Even  more  perhaps,  than  in  past  years,  the  pro- 
duction of  this  pageant-opera-drama  depends  heavily 
on  the  talents  and  devotion  of  all  participants.  Par- 
ticularly do  we  thank  Director  Fred  Orrin  Harris 
and  Composer  Ulderico  Marcelli,  each  of  whom 
has  contributed  his  own  special  genius.  To  them 
and  to  the  cast,  chorus,  orchestra  and  all  workers  be- 
hind scenes  and  in  front  we  express  here,  on  behalf 
of  the  Club,  our  deep  appreciation. 

Al  Case 

Charles  Bulotti,  Jr. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 


IN  ORDER  OF  THEIR  APPEARANCE 


FIRST  WORKMAN 

SECOND  WORKMAN 

THIRD  WORKMAN 

FOREMAN 

FIRST  SOUTHERNER 

SECOND  SOUTHERNER 

FIRST  NEW  ENGLANDER 

SECOND  NEW  ENGLANDER 

LINCOLN 

ROBERT  TANEY 

PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN 

SOLOIST 

PA  SCOTT 

MA  SCOTT 

EMILY 

LIGE 

OLD  MAN 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

WILLIAM 

CALEB 

POSTMASTER 

GENERAL  MCCLENNAN 

GENERAL  SCOTT 

COURIER 

MAJOR  HAWKES 

ORDERLY 

ORDERLY 


Lawrence  R.  Kiebler 

John  H.  Watrous,  Jr. 

Lloyd  Swayne,  Jr. 

James  Ownby,  Jr. 

James  Rowland  Lowe 

Willard  J.  Classen 

Otis  Marston 

William  W.  Ashley 

Robert  G.  Sproul 

Emmet  Daly 

Claude  S.  Kirkpatrick 

David  M.  Wade 

Ralph  Moody 

R.  Mitchell  S.  Boyd 

Richard  M.  Davis 

Christopher  Rivers,  Jr. 

Clifford  R.  Engle 

Jay  M.  Jacobus 

Stanley  J.  Noonan 

Antonio  Cortese 

Herbert  E.  Wenig 

George  W.  Fuller 

LeRoy  P.  Hunt 

William  M.  Bacon 

William  P.  Scott,  Jr. 

David  E.  Lombardi 

Marshall  E.  Leahy 


corporal  nutting  Paul  A.  Miller 

first  soldier  Robert  J.  Drewes 

second  soldier  Frederick  W.  Mielke,  Jr. 

third  soldier  Earl  B.  Fenston 

officer  Eugene  B.  McKinney 

Horace  greeley  Henry  Christian  Clausen 

valladegham  Herbert  D.  Armstrong 

cleric  John  R.  Beckett 

cabinet  minister  John  W.  Sherrick 

guard  Edward  R.  Hindley 

john  hay  Philip  T.  Farnsworth 

governor  hicks  Robert  I.  Herndon 
lieutenant  slocumb         Edward  McCutcheon  Mannon 

lieutenant  banks  Richard  P.  Cooley 

fourth  soldier  Prescott  C.  Pervere 

fifth  soldier  James  Barton  Phelps 

courier  James  A.  Horsburgh 

officer  Joubert  Bryan  Hurd 

sergeant  Dwight  C.  Steele 

The  following  non-singing  participants  take  part  in  the  play  in 
various  roles  or  as  assistants  to  the  Production  Staff: 

Robert  M.  Adams,  Jr.,  Wallace  I.  Atherton,  William  R.  Berg- 
lund,  Wheelock  H.  Bingham,  James  E.  Brenner,  William  Herbert 
Carr,  Edward  W.  Garter,  Joseph  E.  Chapman,  Asa  G.  Churchill, 
J.  B.  Condliffe,  Robert  B.  Coons,  Burnham  Enersen,  Edward  W. 
Engs,  Ira  E.  Eskridge,  George  Everson,  Joseph  M.  Fee,  Edmond 
S.  Gillette,  Jr.,  Edward  H.  Grubb,  Oliver  D.  Hamlin  III,  Charles 
De  B.  Haseltine,  Robert  Ziemer  Hawkins,  R.  F.  Hickey,  Martin  B. 
Holt,  Robert  E.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Howard  C.  Inman,  William  C.  Janss, 
Samuel  S.  Johnson,  Raymond  W.  Kettler,  Frank  Leroy  Kidner, 
Arthur  H.  Kindler,  C.  F.  Kumler,  Melvin  B.  Lane,  Lorance  W. 
Lisle,  John  P.  McNabb,  George  L.  Murphy,  Edward  J.  Muzzy, 
E.  L.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Terence  O'Sullivan,  Carlton  A.  Pederson,  Thomas 
G.  Plant,  Jr.,  L.  Welch  Pogue,  Charles  E.  Prescott,  Jr.,  G.  L. 
Richard,  Nathan  D.  Rowley,  James  A.  Runser,  Wallace  Sheehan, 
John  W.  Sherrick,  Clyde  C.  Sherwood,  Marshall  L.  Smith,  Samuel 
B.  Stewart,  William  L.  Stewart  III,  Eugene  W.  Sweetland,  Evans 
M.  Taylor,  James  F.  Thacher,  Guido  F.  Verbeck,  Jr.,  Wesley  N. 
Vodden,  Daniel  G.  Volkmann,  Jr.,  Frederick  Walker,  Ralph  S. 
Waltz,  Harry  R.  Wellman,  John  K.  West,  Francis  M.  Wheat, 
John  Robert  White. 


A 

Soldier 

S3 
Mr.  Lincoln 


SCENE  I. 
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[The year  1861.  The  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President.  The  precincts  of  the  Capitol.  A  parade  is  in 
progress;  there  is  a  swarming  populace;  notables  and  officials 
are  converging  upon  the  inaugural  platform.  The  crowd 
is  in  a  festive  mood  despite  the  imminence  of  conflict.  It  is  a 
proud  and  cocky  group  since  no  one  at  this  time  believes  the 
South  will  prove  a  serious  problem.  Bells  are  ringing.  A 
small  band  in  the  parade  approaches  and  passes.  A  few 
workmen  pause  behind  the  line  of  parade  spectators.  They 
carry  tools  and  bunting:] 

FIRST  WORKMAN 

I  never  expected  to  see  this  day — 

SECOND  WORKMAN 

What's  different  about  this  day  from  any  other  day? 
It's  just  the  fourth  of  March,  1861,  that's  all. 

THIRD  WORKMAN 

It's  the  inauguration  of  a  President — 

SECOND  WORKMAN 

Bah!  I've  seen  'em  come  and  go.  It's  always  the 
same — more  taxes — or  some  other  kind  of  trouble, 
every  time. 

FIRST  WORKMAN 

What  I'm  sayin'  is,  this  one  is  different. 
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SECOND  WORKMAN 

He  sure  is.  How  he  ever  got  elected  beats  me,— just 
a  backwoods  country  lawyer — no  schoolin' — no  ex- 
perience— no  no  thin' — 

FIRST  WORKMAN 

Just  what  I  mean — He  beat  Judge  Douglas  an'  Bell 
— to  say  nothin5  of  the  "Solid  South"  goin'  for 
Breckenridge.  Just  think,  boys,  they  tell  me  that  Old 
Abe  Lincoln  has  been  runnin'  for  office  his  whole 
life — tryin'  to  get  elected  senator  an'  gettin'  licked 
every  time — and  the  first  important  election  he  ever 
won  was  for  President  of  the  United  States ! 

FOREMAN 

And  they'll  never  get  him  inaugurated  unless  you  men 
finish  your  job. 

[A  marching  chorus  approaches  and  passes  singing  "Good 
Old  Abe."] 

GOOD   OLD  ABE 

Good  Old  Abe  is  the  man  of  the  hour 

He's  going  to  set  the  Southern  darkies  free 

He's  honest  and  he's  strong 

So  you'd  better  go  along 

With  Abraham  and  you  and  me. 

[Two  southern  gentlemen  are  conversing — ] 

FIRST  SOUTHERNER 

Well,  of  course  I  didn't  vote  for  him  but,  after  all, 
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he  did  get  born  in  a  slave-holding  state  and  I  under- 
stand he  is  no  rank  abolitionist. 

SECOND    SOUTHERNER 

No  matter  what  he  is  or  isn't,  he  got  to  deal  with  us — 
If  he  doesn't  the  Confederacy  will  give  him  more 
trouble  than  he  ever  dreamed  of. 

FIRST  SOUTHERNER 

You're  right — I  wouldn't  want  to  be  in  his  shoes. 
[  They  join  other  southerners  and  move  on.  At  lower 
stage  left  two  new  englanders  talking—] 

FIRST  NEW  ENGLANDER 

I  tell  you  Lincoln  is  too  easygoing  and  too  soft  on 
the  slavery  question. 

SECOND  NEW  ENGLANDER 

Yep,  I  agree.  The  minute  he  gets  in,  he  should  set 
the  slaves  free — but  will  he  do  it?  That's  the  question. 

FIRST  NEW  ENGLANDER 

But  if  he  does,  we'll  have  a  civil  war  on  our  hands — 
and  that's  going  to  cost  a  sight  of  money. 

SECOND  NEW  ENGLANDER 

Oh  my,  yes.  By  gorry,  I  just  hope  this  Abe  Lincoln 
is  economical  and  keeps  good  honest  books  and  all. 
We  can't  afford  to  go  in  the  hole  to  fight  those  cussed 
Southerners.  It  would  mean  higher  taxes  and  the 
country  can't  stand  it.  Taxes  too  high  right  now. 
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FIRST  NEW  ENGLANDER 

Yep !  Well,  we'll  hear  what  he's  got  to  say.  Anxious 
to  see  what  he  looks  like.  I  heard  he  isn't  much  to 
look  at  until  he  starts  to  speak. 

[  There  is  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  a  roll  of  drums.  The 
Parade  fades  from  view  and  the  inaugural  party  is  seen. 
Lincoln  and  President  Buchanan  enter.  Lincoln  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  roger  b.  taney  stand 
facing  each  other.  Phrase  by  phrase  Lincoln  repeats  the  oath 
after  Taney. ,] 

LINCOLN 

I  do  solemnly  swear  .  .  .  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  .  .  .  and 
will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  .  .  .  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
[lincoln  turns  to  the  crowd  and  speaks.  ] 

LINCOLN 

My  Fellow  Americans: 

In  taking  my  oath  of  office  as   President  of  the 

United  States,  I  hold  that  the  Union  of  the  States  is 

perpetual. 

No  State,  upon  its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully 
secede  from  the  Union,  and  acts  of  violence  within 
any  State  or  States  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  is  insurrectionary. 

I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free.  A  house  divided 
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against  itself  cannot  stand.  But,  my  countrymen  of 
the  South,  think  calmly  and  well.  In  your  hands  is 
the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  You  can  have  no 
conflict  without  yourselves  being  the  aggressors. 
Such  a  conflict  could  only  bring  to  shame  a  nation 
founded  on  the  avowed  principles  of  human  liberty 
and  equality.  But  if  war  comes,  I  pray  God  that  we 
may  never  forget  the  individual  man,  however  lowly 
or  obscure;  that  we  may  always  temper  justice  with 
mercy  and  compassion.  I  am  loathe  to  close.  We  are 
not  enemies,  but  friends.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
May  God  bless  us  all. 

[The  lights  fade  upon  Lincoln  and  the  scene.] 


SCENE  II. 
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[It  is  late  Spring  (April,  1861)  "sugarin'  time"  in  Vermont. 
A  large  iron  kettle  is  over  an  open  fire  in  which  maple  sap 
is  "boilin'  down"  Pails  of  sap  are  brought  in  and  added  to 
the  boiling  pot.  This  is  a  gay  scene,  corresponding  to  a 
harvest  or  husking  bee.  Some  young  people  are  dancing 
while  others  watch.] 

SOLO  AND  CHORUS 

The  sap  runs  strong  in  the  maple 

As  sugarin'  time  comes  round, 

The  crocus  blows  through  winter's  snows 

The  brook  through  willows  swiftly  flows 

As  Springtime  zephyrs  warm  the  ground. 

It's  sugarin'  time, 

It's  sugarin'  time, 

The  sap  flows  free 

In  the  maple  tree 

We  dance  with  glee 

We  sing  off-key 

Spring  loves  appear 

When  Summer's  near 

It's  the  magic  time, 

It's  Sugarin'  Time. 

[chorus  repeats.] 
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PA  SCOTT 

Gorry  sakes,  Ma,  looks  like  we  got  a  tarnal  big  b'ilin' 
of  sugar  here. 

MA   SCOTT 

[Peering  into  the  pot]    More'n  yestiddy? 

PA   SCOTT 

Looks  like  it.  [Addressing  some  of  the  boys  and  girls.] 
All  of  you  set  pails  for  tomorrow's  run? 

CHORUS 

Yes,  yes,  all  set. 

PA   SCOTT 

Wa'al,  I  guess  you'd  all  like  some  dinner  now,  so  stir 
your  stivers.  Miz  Scott  has  it  all  ready. 

[All  troop  to  table  and  Jill  plates  from  pots  set  out  by  mrs. 
scott.] 

EMILY 

Mr.  Scott,  William  hasn't  come  in  yet — nor  Caleb. 

MA  SCOTT 

[Anxiously]    Pa,  William  airft  here. 

PA   SCOTT 

Now,  Ma,  William  and  Caleb  went  way  up  to  the 
North  Grove.  They'll  be  back  'most  any  time. 

MA   SCOTT 

I  hope  so.  Pa,  that's  too  far  for  a  couple  of  pails  of 
sap. 
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PA   SCOTT 

By  gorry,  I  believe  in  gittin'  while  the  gittin's  good. 

MA   SCOTT 

Why  do  you  always  have  to  send  William? 

PA   SCOTT 

'Cause  he's  the  strongest  and  smartest.  That's  why! 

LIGE 

[To  emily]  Seems  to  me  a  lot  of  folks  are  worryin' 
about  William. 

EMILY 

William's  pretty  important — to  his  family,  that  is. 
He's  awful  good-lookin',  too. 

LIGE 

Now,  look  here,  Emily. 

EMILY 

And  you  are  too — even  better  lookin'. 

LIGE 

Aw,  shucks,  you  don't  need  to  say  that.  All  I  want 
to  know  is,  well,  if  we  have  a  war,  will  you  be  the 
same  when  it's  over  and  I  come  back? 

EMILY 

'Course  I  will — you  know  I  never  flirt — and  besides, 
if  there's  a  war,  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  will  be  gone, 
too.  Anyway,  my  pa  says  there  won't  be  any  war. 
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LIGE 

Your  pa  says  that? 

EMILY 

Even  if  there  is,  everybody  says  it  won't  last  a  month. 

LIGE 

[Doubtfully]  Don't  know  about  that,  Emily.  Our 
militia  company's  been  practicing  every  week.  Cap- 
tain Jewett  says  the  Southern  States  have  seceded 
and  he  doesn't, think  our  new  President  will  let  them 
stay  seceded. 

EMILY 

I  don't  see  why  not — if  they  want  to. 

[emily  is  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  music,  william  and 
Caleb  enter  singing.] 

DUET — WILLIAM  AND  CALEB 
CALEB 

My  brother  William  is  as  big  and  strong 
As  the  red  oak  that  grows  on  the  hill 
I  never  have  to  worry  or  fret  for  long, 
I  just  leave  everything  to  Will. 

WILLIAM 

My  brother  Caleb  is  as  smart  and  bright 

As  the  owl  that  lives  in  the  tree 

He  tells  me  when  Tm  wrong — he  always 

sets  me  right 
And  he  does  all  my  fighting  for  me! 
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[Horseplay — Caleb  swings  wildly  at  william  as  william 
holds  him  off  with  ease.] 

CALEB  AND  WILLIAM 

Hand  to  hand 
United  we  stand 
Wherever  we  may  be 
We  are  each  other's 
Fighting  brothers 

My  brother  <  p^yz-      and  me 

WILLIAM 

Hello,  Captain  Jewett !  Hello,  everybody ! 

CALEB 

Hello,  Captain!  Hello,  Emily! 

MA  SCOTT 

Well,  you're  late  but  it  don't  matter,  just  so's  you're 
back. 

WILLIAM 

Yes,  Ma,  we're  back—but  not  for  long— we  have 
militia  drill  at  the  village  this  afternoon.  Ain't  that 
right,  Captain  Jewett? 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Right,  William. 

CALEB 

It's  my  fault  we're  late.  William  had  to  wait  for  me 
to  catch  up,  a  couple  of  times ! 
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LIGE 

Somebody's  coming  a'horseback.  Looks  like  Post- 
master Willis. 

WILLIAM 

As  we  came  over  the  ridge  we  saw  him  riding  this 
way — leastways,  it  looked  like  him  on  his  old  roan 
mare,  kicking  her  in  the  belly  with  his  heels — in  a 
awful  hurry,  looked  like. 

PA   SCOTT 

What  in  tarnation  would  he  be  coming  out  here  for? 

LIGE 

Smelled  the  cookin5,  likely. 

[postmaster  willis  enters.  There  are  mingled  cries  of 
greeting.} 

WILLIS 

Folks,  I  rode  way  out  here  because  I  knew  Captain 
Jewett  and  most  of  our  militia  company  were  help- 
ing Mr.  Scott  with  his  sugarin'.  I  wanted  to  reach 
you  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  news. 
[Cries  of  "What  is  it,  Mr.  Willis?  What  news?"] 

WILLIS 

It  was  telegraphed  to  Burlington  and  a  rider  arrived 
here  this  morning.  [Reads]  "The  seceded  States  have 
formed  an  army  to  advance  from  Virginia  on  Wash- 
ington. President  Lincoln  [consulting  paper]  has  called 
on  the  militia  from  the  several  States  to  the  number 
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of  75,000  in  order  to  defend  the  Capital,  suppress  the 
rebellion  and  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed." 
Of  course,  Vermont  will  do  its  share. 

[All  the  young  men  jump  to  their  feet  with  cries  of 
"Hurrah!  Hurrah/"] 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Company,  fall  in ! 

MA  SCOTT 

No,  no,  Will,  you  just  can't  leave  us  now! 

WILLIAM 

Ma,  I'm  going — I  have  to  go! 

MA   SCOTT 

No — your  Pa  needs  you — he  can't  manage  no  more 
without  you,  and  Caleb's  too  weak  to  help  much — 
you  know  that. 

PA   SCOTT 

You  shush  up  now,  Ma,  we'll  git  along — sugarin's 
just  about  over  and  anyhow,  they'll  all  be  back  in  a 
few  weeks. 

CALEB 

I'm  going,  too,  with  William — 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Company!  Attention!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott,  it  will 
take  us  two  weeks  to  reach  Washington  so  we  must 
start  at  once.  We  will  camp  in  the  village  tonight, 
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gather  our  supplies,  and  march  early  tomorrow 
morning. 

MA  SCOTT 

But  not  Caleb — he's  too  little  and  he  just  ain't 
strong. 

WILLIAM 

I'll  take  care  of  him,  Ma. 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Well,  Mrs.  Scott,  Caleb's  puny,  all  right,  but  he's 
the  best  shot  anywhere  around  here.  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  be  glad  to  get  him. 

[ma  turns  away  with  her  apron  over  her  eyes.  A  fije  and 
drum  start  to  play  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me."] 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Mrs.  Scott,  I'll  bring  your  boys  home  safe  to  you, 
I  promise !  [  To  company]   Forward,  march ! 

[The  company,  in  obvious  high  spirits,  marches  across 
stage  and  off,  the  girls  waving  and  blowing  kisses  as  they, 
too,  follow  off.] 

PA    SCOTT 

[Putting  his  arm  around  ma's  shoulders.]  I  dunno,  Ma, 
we've  fought  the  Indians  and  the  British  and  the 
French  and  the  Mexicans — and  now,  we  are  going 
to  fight  each  other. 
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MA  SCOTT 

Do  you  suppose  it  could  be  God's  will?  Oh,  I  hope 
William  and  Caleb  come  home  safe — but,  Pa,  I'm 
afraid — 

PA   SCOTT 

I  guess  we'll  just  have  to  have  faith  in  God — and 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

MA  SCOTT 

I  just  hope  they  both  know  what  they're  doin'. 
[blackout] 


SCENE  III. 
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[General  scott  is  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  maps.  Two 
staff  officers  are  with  him.  An  orderly  enters.] 

ORDERLY 

General  Scott,  General  McClellan  to  see  you. 

SCOTT 

Show  him  in. 

[The  Orderly  exits  and  returns  with  General  mcclellan.] 

SCOTT 

General  McClellan,  I  have  been  expecting  you. 
[The  staff  officers  and  orderlies  exit.] 

MCCLELLAN 

General  Scott,  as  you  may  know,  I  have  just  come 
from  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  informed  me  of  your  resigna- 
tion as  General  of  the  Armies — 

SCOTT 

And  of  your  appointment  as  my  successor.  My  con- 
gratulations. 

[They  shake  hands.] 

MCCLELLAN 

Thank  you,  sir. 
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SCOTT 

Yes,  yes,  my  successor.  I  am  afraid  it  is  time.  A 
General  can  be  many  things,  but  a  General  cannot 
be  old. 

MCCLELLAN 

You  carry  your  years  well,  Sir. 

SCOTT 

Thank  you,  McClellan,  but  I  have  had  my  turn. 
Yours  is  now  at  hand. 

MCCLELLAN 

I  will  do  what  I  can,  and  what  I  know  must  be  done. 

SCOTT 

Good,  but  now,  I  wonder  if  I  may  offer  a  few  words 
of  advice — not  as  your  superior,  which  I  no  longer 
am — but  as  an  old  man  with  fifty  years  of  Army 
experience  in  several  wars — 

MCCLELLAN 

[Who  obviously  doesn't  think  he  needs  any  advice]  Cer- 
tainly, Sir,  I  would  deeply  appreciate  anything  you 
would  care  to  tell  me. 

SCOTT 

Just  this,  General.  The  North  has  already  lost  the 
initiative  and  caused  us  to  lose  prestige  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  must  gain  it  back  quickly.  Speed  is 
everything — 
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MCGLELLAN 

I  agree  with  you,  General,  but  I  must  have  time  to 
organize  and  drill  our  green  troops.  Why,  they  are 
arriving  without  a  semblance  of  real  training  or  dis- 
cipline ! 

SCOTT 

The  Southern  troops  are  green,  too. 

[A  courier  arrives  with  a  message.  He  hands  it  to 

General  scott.] 

COURIER 

From  General  Ives,  Sir. 

[General  scott  reads  it  quickly  and  hands  it  to  mcclellan.  ] 

MCCLELLAN 

[Reading]  "At  daybreak,  a  platoon  of  Confederate 
cavalry  cut  our  supply  train,  killing  sixteen  and 
creating  utmost  confusion.  Our  losses,  twelve  wag- 
ons of  flour  with  twelve  teams  of  mules.  The  raiders 
reached  the  enemy  lines  before  we  could  overtake 
them.  Signed,  G.  G.  Ives,  Major  General." 

SCOTT 

Two  can  play  at  that  game.  Major  Hawks:  Return 
message  to  General  Ives,  "Send  two  raiding  com- 
panies of  cavalry  and  test  both  flanks." 

MCCLELLAN 

[Interrupting]  No,  no,  General  Scott.  Such  an  order 
might  set  off  a  general  action  for  which  we  are  not 
yet  ready.  [To  courier]    Corporal,  you  may  go. 
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SCOTT 

But  these  raids  are  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  men  and 
supplies. 

MCCLELLAN 

No,  General,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  just  can't  be  rushed 
into  a  risky  campaign  without  more  time  to  prepare. 
Training — and  above  all,  discipline.  Discipline  is  what 
we  must  instill  into  these  ignorant  country  boys.  But, 
thank  you,  nevertheless,  General,  for  your  advice. 
I  hope  your  leg  will  mend  soon.  [Calls]  Major 
Hawks ! 

HAWKS 

[Enters]  Yes,  General? 

MCCLELLAN 

Write  out  orders  to  all  Division  Commanders  to 
withdraw  all  contacts  with  the  enemy  and  imme- 
diately initiate  practice  maneuvers  and  exercises. 
This  army  is  going  to  be  hard  and  tough  —  and 
every  man  is  going  to  be  hard  and  tough. 

SCOTT 

And,  while  your  men  are  getting  "hard  and  tough,55 
those  softies  from  the  South  will  be  dancing  with 
your  wives  in  Washington ! 

MCCLELLAN 

General,  will  you  let  me  worry  about  that?  After  all, 
/am  in  command  now  and  the  responsibility  is  mine. 
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SCOTT 

Indeed  it  is,  sir.  Good  luck ! 
[Salutes  and  leaves] 

MCCLELLAN 

Major  Hawks,  call  all  staff  officers  together  at 
once.  I'll  teach  'em  how  to  run  an  army,  by  God! 
Things  are  going  to  be  different  from  now  on.  We'll 
make  soldiers  of  these  stupid  farmers,  if  we  have  to 
shoot  a  Jew  of 'em,  just  for  practice. 

[fadeout] 


SCENE  IV. 
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[This  is  an  Army  Camp.  It  is  evening.  There  is  a  smolder- 
ing, dying  campfire;  muskets  are  stacked  on  lower  stage; 
uniformed  soldiers  are  sitting  or  standing  at  ease.  The 
two  brothers,  william  and  caleb  scott,  are  a  little  apart 
from  their  comrades.  Upstage  a  sentry  is  seen,  pacing  to 
and  fro.  soldiers  sing  "  Tenting  Tonight." 

As  the  song  ends,  Captain  jewett  enters  with  an 
orderly  bearing  a  torch.  There  is  a  slight  movement  by  a 
few  to  come  to  attention.] 

ORDERLY 

Post  Number  3 ! 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

At  ease !  Corporal  of  the  Guard ! 

CORPORAL  NUTTING 

Here,  Sir. 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Your  three  on  sentry  are? 

CORPORAL  NUTTING 

John  West,  Frank  Smith  and  Caleb  Scott. 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Very  well,  Corporal,  see  that  they  mind  their  respon- 
sibilities. Two  hours  on  and  four  hours  off,  as  usual. 
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CORPORAL  NUTTING 

Yes,  Sir.  [Salutes] 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

[Returns  salute,  turns  to  orderly]  To  Post  Number  4. 

ORDERLY 

Yes,  Sir. 
[They  exit.] 

CORPORAL  NUTTING 

Caleb  Scott! 

CALEB 

Yes,  Sir! 

CORPORAL  NUTTING 

It  is  your  turn  for  sentry  duty. 

CALEB 

Yes,  Sir! 

FIRST    SOLDIER 

I'm  sleepy.  How  about  you? 

SECOND  SOLDIER 

Yah,  me  too.  I'm  dog  tired. 

THIRD  SOLDIER 

Pretty  near  time  for  that  bugle,  anyway. 

SECOND  SOLDIER 

These  boots  are  killing  me.  I  figure  they  may  get  me 
before  the  rebels  do ! 
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FIRST   SOLDIER 

T'wont  end  the  war,  no  matter  which. 
[There  is  a  general  yawning  and  stretching,  rubbing  of 
eyes,  and  "Let's  hit  the  tents"  as  the  soldiers  leave  the 
stage,  william  and  caleb  scott  remain.] 

FIRST  SOLDIER 

[On  way  off  stage  stops  and  looks  at  caleb.]  Say,  Caleb, 
you  look  sick. 

CALEB 

I  don't  feel  awful  good. 

SECOND  SOLDIER 

[To  first  soldier]  Jest  pretendin',  so  he  can  get  out 
of  sentry  duty  tonight. 
[Both  exit.] 

CALEB 

William,  I  jest  wished  we  was  back  home. 

WILLIAM 

Now,  see  here,  Caleb,  you  jest  got  to  quit  sayirC  that! 
We  can't  go  back,  you  know  that. 

CALEB 

Yes,  I  know  we  can't  and  that's  what  makes  me  so 
sick  to  my  stomach. 

WILLIAM 

[Feeling  calebV  forehead]  Well,  now,  Caleb,  your 
face  feels  hot — maybe  we  can  get  some  medicine  for 
you  in  the  mornin'.  You  go  and  lie  down. 
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CALEB 

I  have  sentry  duty  when  I'm  called — after  the  bugle. 

WILLIAM 

I'll  stand  your  duty — you  go  now  and  lie  down  and 
go  to  sleep. 

CALEB 

But  you  were  on  sentry  all  last  night. 

WILLIAM 

No  matter — you  go  ahead  now,  I'll  take  care  of  you 
in  the  mornin5. 

CALEB 

Oh  William,  I  know  I'd  die  without  you. 

[caleb  exits  as  "  Taps"  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Corporal 
nutting  re-enters.] 

WILLIAM 

Corporal,  Caleb  is  real  sick.  I'll  stand  sentry  for  him. 

corporal  nutting 
[Consulting  list]  You  can't  do  that.  You  stood  sentry 
duty  last  night.  If  Caleb  can  walk,  get  him  here, 
quickl  Caleb's  all  right — he  was  here  just  a  minute 
ago. 

WILLIAM 

No,  Corporal,  he  jest  can't  make  it  and  everybody 
else  is  asleep  by  now — they're  all  tuckered  out  after 
the  march  today. 
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CORPORAL  NUTTING 

I  can't  let  you — it's  against  orders. 

WILLIAM 

I  can  do  it  easy.  I  feel  fine. 

CORPORAL  NUTTING 

[After  hesitancy]  Well,  the  list  says  "Scott"  and  you're 
Scott — all  right,  Scott,  relieve  that  sentry. 
[william  takes  place  of  patrolling  sentry.] 

[The  lights  dim  gradually  to  a  blackout,  to  indicate  the 
passage  of  time,  then  slowly  come  on  again  as  william, 
reaching  the  turn  of  his  beat,  comes  to  a  stop.  He  continues 
back  slowly  and  then  breaks  his  stride.  He  starts  up  again 
quietly.] 

WILLIAM 

What's  the  matter  with  me?  No,  that  ain't  the  ques- 
tion— what's  the  matter  with  Caleb?  [He  continues  his 
pacing — then  stops.]  Hope  he  don't  get  the  cholera — 
they  say  that  comes  from  spoiled  vittles — and  those 
we  get  taste  half  spoiled,  anyway.  No  wonder  Caleb 
can't  eat.  [Starts  marching  again — stops  again]  He's 
homesick,  too.  And  so  am  I — O  God,  so  am  I ! 

[Lights  go  down  and  then  come  on  slowly — time  has  passed. 
He  staggers — he  is  almost  walking  in  his  sleep.] 

WILLIAM 

I'm  so  sleepy — wish  my  relief  would  come — jest 
can't  stay  awake. 
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[Comes  to  the  end  of  his  beat;  leans  against  the  base  of  a 
tree  for  a  few  seconds;  then  slowly  slides  down  to  a  sitting 
posture.  His  head  falls  forward  in  sleep  as  two  officers 
and  an  orderly  with  a  torch  approach.  On  discovering  the 
sleeping  sentry,  one  of  the  officers  shouts:] 

OFFICER 

Corporal  of  the  Guard ! 

[Corporal  nutting  runs  in  as  william  struggles  to  his 
feet.] 

OFFICER 

What  is  your  name? 

WILLIAM 

William  Scott,  Sir. 

OFFICER 

William  Scott,  you  are  under  arrest  for  sleeping  on 
sentry  duty.  You  will  be  tried  by  Court  Martial  and, 
if  found  guilty,  you  will  be  shot!  Corporal  of  the 
Guard! 

CORPORAL  NUTTING 

Here,  Sir. 

OFFICER 

What  is  your  name? 

CORPORAL  NUTTING 

Nutting,  Sir. 
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OFFICER 

Corporal  Nutting,  take  charge  of  this  prisoner — 
put  him  in  the  guard  house  and  dorft  let  him  escape ! 
I  will  inform  his  captain. 


CORPORAL  NUTTING 


Yes,  Sir. 


[  The  officers  leave,  william,  stunned,  stands  quietly  for 
a  moment,  then  leaves.  The  lights  fade. ,] 


SCENE  V. 
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[lincoln  is  alone.  He  is  illuminated  by  a  small  area  of 
light.  The  various  characters  appear  detached  from  him; 
that  is,  they  do  not  literally  approach  nor  face  him — nor 
he  them.] 

HORACE  GREELEY 

Mr.  President,  the  most  direct  way  of  crushing  the 
rebellion  is  by  crushing  slavery. 

LINCOLN 

Mr.  Greeley,  what  I  do,  or  forbear  to  do  about  the 
colored  race  I  do,  or  forbear  to  do  because  I  believe 
it  helps  to  save  the  Union. 

VALLADEGHAM 

Mr.  President,  you  are  waging  a  war,  not  to  restore 
the  Union,  but  to  free  the  slave  and  enslave  the 
whites. 

LINCOLN 

Mr.  Valladegham,  my  paramount  object  is  to  save 
the  Union  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery. 

GREELEY 

We  demand  immediate  and  unconditional  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves! 
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CLERIC 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  churches  of  the  North  de- 
mand universal  emancipation. 

LINCOLN 

Many  religious  men  with  the  most  opposite  opinions 
and  advice  are  equally  certain  that  they  represent 
the  Divine  Will.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  irreverent 
for  me  to  say  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would 
reveal  his  will  to  others  on  a  point  so  connected  with 
my  duty  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  reveal 
it  directly  to  me  for  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know 
the  will  of  Providence.  If  I  can  learn  what  it  is,  I 
will  do  it. 

CABINET  MEMBER 

Mr.  President,  what  are  you  really  doing  to  prose- 
cute the  war?  Our  army  outnumbers  the  enemy 
three  to  one  and  yet  you  do  not  take  the  offensive. 

GENERAL  MCCLELLAN 

[From  Field  Headquarters]  Mr.  President,  your  order 
to  cross  the  Potomac  and  drive  the  enemy  southward 
is  premature  and  ill-advised  at  this  time.  My  troops 
are  not  yet  fully  trained  and  disciplined. 

LINCOLN 

General  McClellan,  you  remember  my  speaking  to 
you  of  overcautiousness.  Are  you  not  overcautious 
when  you  assume  that  you  cannot  do  what  the 
enemy  is  constantly  doing? 
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VALLADEGHAM 

You  are  arbitrary  and  dictatorial. 

GREELEY 

You  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  weakness  and  inde- 
cision. 

MCGLELLAN 

Mr.  President,  my  horses  are  fatigued. 

LINCOLN 

General,  will  you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the 
horses  of  your  Army  have  done  so  far  that  fatigues 
anything? 

MCCLELLAN 

I  must  have  more  reinforcements. 

LINCOLN 

General  McClellan,  according  to  my  calculations 
you  have  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  troops 
and  eight  thousand  horses,  altogether  the  largest, 
best  equipped  army  ever  assembled  on  this  conti- 
nent. I  repeat  once  more,  when  are  you  going  to 
attack  the  enemy? 

[lincoln  is  blacked  out  and  off,  as  the  mcclellan  scene 
is  enlarged  by  the  light  area,  bringing  us  to  Scene  vi.] 
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[General  mcclellan  is  reading  a  message.  A  courier, 
an  orderly  and  a  messenger  stand  by.] 

MCCLELLAN 

[Reading]  "General  McClellan,  according  to  my 
calculations  you  have  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand troops  and  eight  thousand  horses — altogether 
the  largest,  best  equipped  and  most  powerful  army 
ever  assembled  on  this  continent.  I  repeat  once 
more,  when  are  you  going  to  attack  the  enemy? 
A.  Lincoln." 

(To  courier]  Wait!  [To  orderly]  Pen  and  ink! 
[He  seats  himself  at  the  table.  His  orderly  produces 
paper,  pen  and  ink.  Captain  jewett  with  orderly 
enter.] 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

[Saluting]  General,  I  wish  to  report  the  verdict  of 
the  Court  Martial  of  Private  William  Scott.  You  will 
recall,  Scott  was  found  asleep  while  on  sentry  duty. 
He  has  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
Here  is  the  death  warrant  for  your  signature. 

[Captain  jewett  hands  paper  to  mcclellan,  who  reads 
it  and  makes  ready  to  sign.] 
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CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

I  beg  your  pardon,  General. 

MCGLELLAN 

[Looking  up]   Yes? 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

I  was  hoping,  sir,  that  you  might  be  inclined  to  be 
lenient  with  this  boy.  He  is  only  eighteen  and  has 
never  been  away  from  home  before  —  without  army 
experience — 

MCCLELLAN 

Without  army  experience! — that's  just  the  God 
damn  trouble !  This  [consulting  paper]  William  Scott 
and  all  others  like  him  are  responsible  for  the  posi- 
tion /am  in.  It's  their  fault  I  can't  get  this  army  into 
action!  Shoot  him,  and  good  riddance!  No  soldier 
in  my  army  is  going  to  sleep  on  duty  and  get  away 
with  it ! 

[Signs — Captain  jewett  takes  paper,  salutes  and  exits 
as  mcclellan  picks  up  pen  and  starts  to  write.] 

MCCLELLAN 

"Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  attack  the  enemy  is  the  state  of  the  roads  and 
the  unseasonable  weather  which  make  impossible 
the  passage  of  artillery  ...  As  soon  as  these  condi- 
tions shall  have  abated,  I  expect  to  advance." 

[blackout] 


SCENE  VII. 
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[william  is  under  guard.  His  legs  are  heavily  chained  to 
an  iron  ball.  Two  sentries  patrol  the  area.  Caleb  ap- 
proaches the  guard  and  hands  him  a  paper.] 

CALEB 

I  have  to  see  my  brother. 

GUARD 

[Reads  paper]  Wait  here !  [  Turns,  enters  and  speaks  to 
william]   Your  brother  to  see  you. 

WILLIAM 

My  brother  Caleb!  [As  caleb  enters]  Caleb!  Caleb! 
[caleb  throws  himself  on  william.] 

CALEB 

William,  this  jest  can't  be  true !  It's  a  dream,  that's 
all  it  is !  Tell  me  it's  jest  a  dream,  William.  You  said 
I  had  a  fever. 

WILLIAM 

It's  no  dream,  Caleb.  I  know  what  I  did  was  a 
terrible  thing — but  to  die — not  to  have  another 
chance. 

CALEB 

And  it  was  all  my  fault. 
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WILLIAM 

No!  No! 

CALEB 

It  was !  It  was !  You  took  my  place  when  I  felt  so  bad. 

WILLIAM 

And  I  would  do  it  again. 

CALEB 

But  I'll  get  you  out  somehow. 

WILLIAM 

Now,  you  keep  out  of  this.  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
blamed. 

CALEB 

But  it  was  on  account  of  me. 

WILLIAM 

[Sharply]   Caleb,  listen  to  me — 

CALEB 

I'll  go  to  Captain  Jewett  and  explain  it  was  on 
account  of  my  being  sick — 

WILLIAM 

Caleb,  listen  to  me.  Captain  Jewett  already  knows 
and  there's  nothing  you  can  do— just  keep  out  of 
the  Captain's  way  or  you'll  be  right  in  here  with  me. 
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CALEB 

That's  jest  where  I  belong. 

WILLIAM 

Caleb,  you  mind  me  now.  [Deliberately]  It's  all  over 
and  done  with.  I  jest  want  you  to  stay  out  of  this 
from  now  on. 

[Caleb  shrinks  back  as  william  pushes  him  away. 
galeb  exits.] 

WILLIAM 

My  brother  Caleb !  I  sure  hated  to  say  that  to  him, 
but  I  just  had  to.  Nobody  believes  he  was  really  sick 
and  I  promised  Ma  I'd  look  after  him.  How  I  wish 
we  were  back  home  with  Ma  and  Pa  and  the  rest. 
I  remember,  I  remember — [.rmgi-] 

WILLIAM 

The  smell  of  turkey  roasting, 
Pan-dowdy,  nutmeg  spiced. 
The  thrill  of  bobsled  coasting, 
New  skates,  the  pond's  first  ice. 

The  low  of  cows — their  sad  eyes 
Seem  sadder  yet  somehow 
My  brindle  calf  that  took  first  prize 
Til  never  see  him  now. 
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77z£  smell  of  earth  just  after 
A  rain  or  morning  dew 
0,  for  sounds  of  happy  laughter 
And  folks  who  love  you  true. 

Vermont,  my  home,  my  own  land 
Please  God,  return  me  soon 
To  my  green,  green  hills,  my  homeland 
To  live — or  lay  me  down. 

[blackout] 


SCENE  VIII. 


[lingoln  is  seated  at  desk  as  light  comes  up.  john  hay, 
Lincoln's  secretary,  announces:] 

HAY 

Sir,  the  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Hicks,  Governor  of 

Maryland,  to  see  you. 

[lincoln  nods,  hay  ushers  in  Governor  hicks.] 

LINCOLN 

Good  afternoon,  Governor,  what  can  I  do  for  you? 

HICKS 

[Excited  and  indignant]  Mr.  President,  Lord  Lyons, 
His  Majesty's  Minister,  has  offered  to  arbitrate  the 
controversy  between  the  North  and  South.  I  am 
informed  that  you  have  refused  even  to  consider  his 
kind  offer.  Now,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  the  great  State  of  Maryland,  to  protest 
against  this  cavalier  treatment  of  such  a  distin- 
guished representative. 

LINCOLN 

Governor  Hicks,  if  the  good  people  of  the  country 
have  learned  nothing  else  in  the  eighty  years  since 
the  Revolution,  I  would  be  hopeful  that  they  would 
realize  that  no  contention  that  may  arise  among  us 
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should  in  any  case  be  referred  for  arbitrement  to  any 
foreign  monarchy.  We — 
[Breaks  of,  as  john  hay  enters  again.] 

HAY 

Mr.  President,  a  delegation  of  three  officers  of  Com- 
pany K  of  the  3rd  Vermont  Volunteers  to  see  you. 
They  insist  upon  speaking  to  you.  I  tried  to  put  them 
off  but  failed  to  discourage  them.  They  claim  their 
errand  concerns  a  matter  of  immediate  life  and 
death  for  one  of  their  comrades. 

LINCOLN 

Well,  John,  what  else  do  we  have  to  talk  about  these 
days,  but  life  and  death?  Goodbye,  Governor. 
[Captain  jewett  and  two  lieutenants  are  shown  in.] 

HAY 

Captain  Jewett,  Lieutenant  Slocumb  and  Lieuten- 
ant Banks. 

LINCOLN 

Come  in,  gentlemen.  On  leave,  I  take  it? 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Only  a  brief  one,  Mr.  President,  and  on  an  errand, 
we  hope,  of  mercy. 

LINCOLN 

"Mercy" — a  rather  uncommon  word  just  now,  but 
not  forever,  God  willing.  What  can  I  do  for  you, 
Captain? 
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CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

One  of  the  boys  of  our  company,  William  Scott,  of 
my  own  village  in  Vermont,  was  found  asleep  while 
on  sentry  duty.  William  was  taking  the  place  of  his 
sick  brother,  after  having  served  the  night  before 
and  having  drilled  hard  all  day.  Under  the  circum- 
stances he  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  go  on 
picket  duty  for  he  was  completely  exhausted  from 
fatigue  and  worry  over  his  brother.  We  officers  hold 
ourselves  more  to  blame  than  he,  but  we  could  do 
nothing  to  prevent  his  court-martial  and  sentence 
to  death. 

LINCOLN 

He  has  been  sentenced  to  death? 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

To  be  shot  at  nine  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

LINCOLN 

The  death  warrant  has  been  signed? 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

By  General  McClellan. 

LINCOLN 

McClellan  [nodding]  McClellan  the  drillmaster,  Mc- 
Clellan the  disciplinarian — 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir? 
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LINCOLN 

I'm  sorry  it  had  to  be  McClellan.  MacDowell — 
Halleck — anyone  else — 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

[  Turning  to  his  lieutenants  inquiringly  who  shake  their 
heads]  We  don't  understand,  Sir. 

LINCOLN 

No,  of  course  not.  To  tell  you  boys  the  truth,  I'm 
having  a  bit  of  trouble  with  General  McClellan, 
myself,  on  an  entirely  different  matter.  McClellan 
is  a  very  able  man  and  a  splendid  officer. 

SLOCUMB 

Oh,  we  know  that,  Sir. 

LINCOLN 

Very  popular  leader — 

BANKS 

Indeed  he  is,  Sir. 

LINCOLN 

Just  so.  General  McClellan  reminds  me  of  a  brilliant 
lawyer  I  used  to  get  tangled  up  with  back  home.  He 
prided  himself  on  his  alertness,  so  I  bet  him  I  could 
call  him  a  liar  in  writing  on  a  single  page  so  he 
couldn't  find  it.  Well,  I  just  wrote  "Sam  Shepard  is 
a  liar"  as  a  big  heading  at  the  top  of  the  paper  and 
then  followed  it  by  the  smallest  and  finest  writing 
I  could  manage.  Sam  never  even  glanced  at  the 
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headline  but  went  over  that  document  with  the 
strongest  spectacles  he  had  and,  of  course,  had  to 
give  up  while  it  was  staring  him  right  in  the  face. 
[officers  relax  and  laugh  even  though  they  dortt  see  the 
exact  point.  ] 

LINCOLN 

General  McClellan  is  trying  very  hard  to  make  sol- 
diers out  of  our  country  boys  and  no  doubt  feels  that 
this  case  would  be  an  object  lesson  to  all. 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

But,  Sir,  we  feel  that  a  death  sentence  is  totally  un- 
called for  in  the  case  of  William  Scott,  and  further- 
more, that  leniency  would  not  be  misunderstood  and 
would  have  no  ill  effect  on  discipline. 

LINCOLN 

[Ruefully]  Boys,  you  don't  understand — nor  can  I 
explain,  the  problems  involved  in  interfering  with 
General  McClellan's  orders  concerning  the  inner 
conduct  of  his  training  program. 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Mr.  President — An  innocent  boy's  life  will  be  forfeit 
for  no  good  whatever;  a  boy  for  whose  conduct  and 
welfare  we  officers  are  responsible. 
[slocumb  and  banks  nod  vigorously.] 

LINCOLN 

I  think  you  need  not  uselessly  blame  yourselves.  I 
will  look  into  the  matter  and  see  what  can  be  done. 
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CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

[With  emotion]   Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

LINCOLN 

After  all,  I  was  a  militia  man  myself — in  fact,  a 
Captain.  I  remember  once  I  was  drilling  my  com- 
pany and  wanted  to  pass  them  through  a  gate  into 
an  adjacent  field.  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me,  think 
of  the  proper  orders  to  give.  Finally  I  brought  the 
company  to  a  halt  and  announced:  "The  company 
is  dismissed,  in  two  minutes  you  will  fall  in  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence."  [Laughs  at  the  recollection.] 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Very  ingenious,  Sir. 

[Others  laugh  quietly.] 

LINCOLN 

Effective,  anyway.  Now,  you  boys  get  back  to  your 
duty.  You  are  leaving  me  a  problem  more  difficult 
than  you  know.  This  lapse  by  your  young  friend  is 
graver  than  you  seem  to  realize.  The  issue  of  a  battle 
could,  conceivably,  turn  on  the  simple  lack  of  an 
alert  picket  to  sound  the  alarm.  [Hesitates]  — and 
McClellan?  [He  abruptly  dismisses  the  officers.]  Good- 
bye, boys.  I  can't  promise  anything — I  must  think 
it  over — I  will  try  to  find  the  way  to  help  you. 

[Shakes  hands  with  each.] 
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CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President — thank  you  for  receiving 
us.  We  implore  you  to  be  merciful — 

LINCOLN 

This  William  Scott  is  how  old? 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Only  eighteen,  Sir,  and  his  brother  Caleb  only  six- 
teen. I  gave  my  word  to  their  mother  that  I  would 
bring  them  home  safe. 

LINCOLN 

[Waving  them  out]  I  will  see.  [Turning  to  hay]  John, 
to  be  merciful  in  this  case  could  create  a  laxity  of 
discipline  such  as  to  expose  our  whole  army  to  dis- 
integration and  final  ruin  and  yet —  [musingly] — 
here  is  a  boy — a  farm  boy  all  of  his  eighteen  years 
— when  it  is  dark,  he  sleeps — how  could  it  be  other- 
wise? [decisively]  John!  Are  the  telegraph  lines  to 
General  McClellan's  headquarters  in  working  order? 

HAY 

The  engineers  have  had  trouble  all  day  to  keep  them 
open.  Just  now,  I  believe,  they  are  out  of  commis- 
sion. 

LINCOLN 

Let  us  go  to  the  telegraph  room  and  see  what  we 
can  do. 

[blackout] 


SCENE  IX. 
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[soldiers  on  both  upper  and  lower  stages.  Hillside  dark. 
They  are  gathered  in  knots,  conversing.  The  delegation 
(Captain  jewett,  Lieutenant  slocumb  and  Lieutenant 
banks)  enters.  All  attention  is  centered  on  them.] 

FIRST    SOLDIER 

Captain,  Sir,  how  did  you  come  out? 

SECOND  SOLDIER  (AND  OTHERS) 

What  happened? 

THIRD  SOLDIER 

Did  you  see  the  President? 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

[Smiling]  Just  a  moment — one  at  a  time.  Yes,  we 
did  see  the  President! 

FIRST  SOLDIER 

What  did  he  say,  Captain? 

FOURTH  SOLDIER 

Is  he  going  to  let  William  off? 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

Just  a  minute,  now!  The  President  gave  us  plenty 
of  time  and  listened  carefully  to  what  we  had  to  say. 
But  he  made  no  promises. 
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[fourth  and  fifth  soldiers  walk  away.] 

FOURTH  SOLDIER 

Just  what  I  figured ! 

FIFTH  SOLDIER 

Sure,  the  President  is  not  going  to  go  against  his 
General  of  the  Armies. 

FOURTH  SOLDIER 

Of  course  not,  that  would  upset  discipline.   [They 
exit.] 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

So,  you  see,  we  just  don't  know  yet  what's  going  to 
happen.  Where's  his  brother  Caleb? 

SECOND  SOLDIER 

On  the  sick  list.  [Turns  away,  disgusted] 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

[Looking  at  watch]  The  time  is  almost  nine.  I'll  have 
to  look  after  Caleb. 

THIRD  SOLDIER 

Captain,  do  you  reckon  the  President  might  come 
here  and  stop  this  terrible  thing? 

CAPTAIN  JEWETT 

No,  I  wouldn't  think  so — how  could  he?  Twenty 
miles?  Of  course  not ! 
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[Muffled  drums  are  heard.  Drums  are  side  {or  snare)  drums 
of  the  deep  or  military  type.  {For  this  purpose  the  snares  are 
muffled.)  There  are  eight  {to  twelve)  drummers  and  they 
are  very  military  and  precise  in  their  bearing  and  accurate 
in  their  drumming,  drummers  are  followed  by  the  sol- 
diers, in  full  uniform,  who  march  in  and  form  the  "hollow 
square."  All  movements  of  the  troops  are  made  to  low  but 
sharp  orders  by  officers.) 

When  all  have  reached  positions,  william  scott,  his 
hands  bound  behind  him,  is  marched  in  between  two  files 
of  four  men  each.  The  executioners  march  in,  six 
soldiers  with  muskets,  and  they  take  positions  facing  the 

PRISONER. 

There  is  a  sudden  commotion  at  this  point.  Young 
Caleb,  pursued  by  two  orderlies,  breaks  through  the 
ranks,  before  he  can  be  restrained.  He  runs  to  william.] 

CALEB 

[Crying]   William,  William,  no — no! 

[He  throws  his  arms  around  his  brother,  but  is  torn  away 
by  the  soldiers  after  a  sharp  command  from  an  officer. 
As  the  struggling  and  weeping  Caleb  is  dragged  away,  a 
command  is  given  to  the  squad  riflemen.  A  bugle  call 
rings  out.  A  courier  runs  in,  salutes  the  commanding 
officer,  and  hands  him  a  dispatch.] 

COURIER 

A  pardon  for  the  prisoner,  Sir. 
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OFFICER 

A  pardon!  Let  me  have  it!  [Reads]  "Headquarters 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Washington,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1 86 1 .  Private  William  Scott  of  Company  K  of 
the  Third  Regiment  of  Vermont  Volunteers,  having 
been  found  guilty  by  court  martial  of  sleeping  on  his 
post  while  a  sentinel  on  picket  guard,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  to  death  and  the  sentence  has  been 
approved  and  ordered  to  be  executed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  expressed 
a  wish  that  as  this  is  the  first  condemnation  to  death 
in  this  army  for  this  crime,  mercy  may  be  extended 
to  the  condemned.  This  fact,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  inexperience  of  the  condemned  as  a  soldier, 
his  previous  good  conduct  and  the  urgent  entreaties 
made  on  his  behalf,  have  determined  the  Major 
General  commanding  to  grant  the  pardon  so  ear- 
nestly prayed  for. 

Private  William  Scott  will  be  released  from  con- 
finement and  returned  to  duty.  By  command  of 
Major-General  George  B.  McClellan." 

[As  the  last  few  words  are  read  william  scott  slowly 
crumples  to  the  ground.  A  distant  trumpet  call  is  heard.  The 
soldiers  give  a  mighty  cheer  as  the  distant  strains  of 
"Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah"  are  heard.] 

[There  is  another  trumpet  call  nearby.  An  officer  com- 
mands.] 
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OFFICER 

Silence !  The  President !  Present  arms ! 

[lingoln,  in  long  frock  coat  and  high  stove-pipe  hat, 
enters,  stops  abruptly  on  seeing  william  scott  lying  on 
the  ground.] 

LINCOLN 

I  am  too  late ! 

OFFICER 

No,  Sir !  Scott  just  fainted  when  he  heard  the  pardon 
read. 

LINCOLN 

I  was  not  certain  the  message  would  go  through,  so 
I  came  myself. 

OFFICER 

It  did,  Mr.  President. 

LINCOLN 

At  any  rate,  my  horses  had  a  good  run  this  morning ! 
[lincoln  strides  to  the  prisoner,  william  gazes  in  wonder 
still  on  his  knees.  Lincoln  points  to  William's  hands  still 
bound  together  behind  his  back.  The  cords  are  cut  by  a 
soldier  and  william  stretches  a  hand  to  touch  the  skirt 
of  Lincoln's  coat.] 

WILLIAM 

[In  awe]  Are  you  Mr.  Lincoln? 

[lincoln  grasps  the  hand,  pulls  the  boy  to  his  feet.] 
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LINCOLN 

William,  do  you  think  you  can  be  a  good  soldier  for 
your  country? 

WILLIAM 

Oh,  Mr.  Lincoln,  I'd  die  for  you — and  my  country 
too. 

LINCOLN 

Well,  now,  don't  you  see,  William,  I  don't  want  you 
to  die.  I  want  you  to  fight — fight  for  the  Union,  as 
I  am  in  my  own  way,  doing  the  best  I  can  to  do. 
Be  a  good  soldier,  and  we  will  work  together  to  save 
and  preserve  the  country  we  both  love.  Goodbye, 
William! 

OFFICERS 

Attention !  Company  dismissed ! 

[lincoln  leaves,  soldiers  break  ranks  and  leave  stage. 
caleb  comes  forward  to  embrace  william.  william 
sings:] 

WILLIAM 

/  touched  a  great  man — he  touched  me 

I  felt  like  flying 

And  yet  like  dying 
When  I  touched  him — and  he  touched  me. 
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/  touched  a  kind  man — he  touched  me 

I  sensed  his  sadness 

At  wars  and  badness 
When  I  touched  him — and  he  touched  me. 

I  touched  a  just  man — he  touched  me 

I  saw  compassion 

For  maris  cruel  ration 
When  I  touched  him — and  he  touched  me. 

Tve  touched  this  great  man — he's  touched  me 

And  lifers  worth  living 

Or  worth  its  giving 
Now  Tve  touched  him  .  .  .  and  he's  touched  me ! 

[There  is  an  orchestral  entr'acte  leading  into  battle  music, 
during  which  cannon  fire  is  heard  off  stage.  Musket  fire  is 
also  heard,  growing  louder  and  louder. \ 

[fade  out] 
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And  so,  William,  like  many  another  brave  lad,  did  indeed 
find  that  life  was  "worth  its  giving"  in  immolation  to  the 
great  cause.  In  one  of  the  skirmishes  during  the  Peninsula 
Campaign  he  laid  down  his  life  and  thus  paid  "the  last  full 
measure"  of  his  devotion. 


SCENE  XI. 
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[  77^  Scott  home  in  Vermont.  Same  as  Scene  II,  except  that 
it  is  autumn.  Instead  of  snow  on  the  ground  the  little  trees 
around  the  house  are  leaved  in  brilliant  fall  colors.  There 
is  a  pile  of  pumpkins  by  the  house,  and  bushel  baskets  of 
unhusked  corn  are  being  brought  in.  The  workers  are  mostly 
young  women  and  old  men,  since  the  boys  are  away  at  war.] 

[pa  and  ma  sgott,  not  quite  so  sprightly  as  before,  are 
again  busy  setting  food  on  a  table.] 

HARVEST   SONG 
CHORUS 

All  thanks  to  Thee,  our  Lord  above 
For  harvest  rich  and  rare 
For  bounteous  gifts  to  prove  Thy  love 
And  ever-watchful  care 

0  Lord,  we  pray  Thee  soon  allay 
This  tragic  strife  beyond  our  ken 
Guard  well  our  loved  ones  in  the  fray 
And  send  them  safely  home  again 

PA  SCOTT 

Well,  come  and  help  yourselves,  folks.  Ma  and  I 
surely  appreciate  all  your  help. 
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MA  SCOTT 

We  jest  couldnta'  done  without  you,  our  boys  bein' 
away  and  all. 

OLD  MAN 

Have  you  heard  from  the  boys  lately? 

PA  SCOTT 

[Quickly]  No,  but  we  are  might'ly  proud  to  think 
how  William  was  saved  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 

MA   SCOTT 

[Brightly]  And  Mr.  Lincoln  actually  spoke  to  him 
too.  William  wrote — he  could  hardly  believe  it  him- 
self but  he  said  he  felt  he  owed  Mr.  Lincoln  his  life 
and  he  was  so  ashamed  to  put  him  to  so  much 
trouble  for  his  own  fault. 

OLD    MAN 

I  wouldn't  worry  about  that — both  your  boys  are 
doin'  their  level  best — we  know  that.  [Turns  to  the 
others  who  chorus — "yes,  yes."] 

PA  SCOTT 

Haven't  heard  from  either  of  them  for  over  three 
weeks  and — 

[postmaster  willis  enters  unnoticed.  He  has  two  letters.] 

OLD  MAN 

Say,  Mr.  Scott,  that  don't  signify  nothing.  You  know 
how  cussed  slow  the  mails  are. 
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PA  SCOTT 

I  know,  I  know. 

OLD  MAN 

Seems  like  the  Government  could  pay  a  little  more 
mind  to  the  home  folks.  But  naw!  Whadda  they 
care — All  this  fightin'  goin'  on  but  nary  a  word  for 
the  folks  at  home. 

WILLIS 

Just  a  minute,  friends.  [He  looks  reprovingly  at  the  old 
man]  Letter  for  you,  Mrs.  Scott — and  one  for  you, 
Mr.  Scott,  from  the  War  Department.  Afraid  it 
might  be  bad  news  and  I  knew  you'd  want  it  right 
away. 

[pa  scott  tears  open  the  envelope. ,] 

PA  SCOTT 

[Puts  on  spectacles,  reads]  "War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.G.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scott,  Putney, 
Vermont.  The  War  Department  regrets  to  inform 
you  that  William  Scott,  Company  K,  3rd  Vermont 
Volunteers,  was  killed  in  action  on  October  21,  1 86 1 
— Signed,  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War." 

[  The  letter  flutters  from  his  hand  as  ma  scott  silently 
comes  to  him.} 

PA  SCOTT 

Let's  see  your  letter,  Ma. 
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MA  SCOTT 

It's  from  Caleb. 

[pa  sgott  opens  and  reads  letter.] 

PA  SCOTT 

[Reading]  "Dear  Ma  and  Pa,  you  know  by  now  that 
William  is  dead.  He  died  fighting  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  he  said  he  would.  He  wanted  to,  I  know  that.  We 
were  in  a  swamp  and  were  ordered  to  charge  a  Rebel 
breastworks.  Others  were  killed  too  but  William 
was  ahead  of  all  the  rest — I  couldn't  keep  up  with 
him.  He  was  hit  and  I  helped  him  to  get  under  a 
little  tree  off  to  one  side.  He  said  to  tell  you  he  fought 
the  best  he  knew  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  buried  him 
there  that  night.  I  will  go  on  and  do  my  best  in  his 
place — but  I  don't  know  how — Caleb" 

[The  lights  fade  on  the  Vermont  scene  and  reveal  Lincoln 
at  the  peak  of  a  tableau  grouping  on  the  hill.  There  are 
soldiers  and  folk  of  the  land.] 

Lincoln's  voice 
Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet, 
if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  up  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid 
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by  one  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so,  still  it  must  be  said  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether. With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans, 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

[As  the  speech  draws  to  a  close,  the  trees  begin  to  glow.] 

[The  chorus  joins  the  orchestra  and  pipe  organ  in  the 
"Hymn"  as  the  Red  Fire  starts  on  the  hillside.] 

[end] 


Wrote  %m 


The  musical  score  for  a  Civil  War  production  would 
surely  be  lacking  in  true  character  if  it  failed  to  include 
some  of  the  famous  songs  of  that  time  which  have  been 
handed  down  as  part  of  America's  heritage.  The  script 
for  A  Soldier  and  Mr.  Lincoln  called  for  four  of  these — the 
great  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  which  seems  to  have 
become  the  standard  background  for  the  Lincoln  profile, 
Tenting  Tonight,  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,  and  The 
Blue-tail  Fly,  a  song  very  popular  in  both  the  North  and 
South  before  the  war  began.  The  above  four,  which  were 
designated  by  the  authors  were,  in  my  opinion,  truly 
representative  of  the  music  of  the  period.  The  rest  of  my 
score  is  original,  with  the  exception  of  an  8-bar  strain 
played  onstage  in  Scene  I  (this  was  a  famous  Lincoln 
campaign  song  in  the  exciting  presidential  race  of  i860), 
and  the  theme  of  Turkey  in  the  Straw  used  in  the  country 
dance. 

The  Prelude  begins  with  two  themes  pertaining  to  the 
principal  character,  William  Scott.  The  first  of  these  is 
from  the  battle  music,  in  which  action  he  was  killed.  This 
is  followed  by  a  plaintive  strain  from  a  song  he  sings  in 
prison  about  his  home  in  Vermont.  The  Prelude  ends 
with  The  Blue-tail  Fly,  by  chorus  and  orchestra,  which 
song  I  utilized  to  set  the  mood  of  the  pre-war  period. 
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The  music  for  the  words  of  Good  Old  Abe  is  meant  to 
be  a  catchy  and  lively  tune  for  a  campaign  song. 


The  Sugarin'  Time  lyric  suggested  the  simple  style  of 
folk-music,  gay,  lilting,  and  as  full  of  fun  as  possible. 
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The  Duet  sung  by  William  and  Caleb  is  intended  to 
depict  the  loyalty,  affection,  and  close  comradeship  exist- 
ing between  the  two  brothers. 
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It  has  been  written  that  in  1 86 1  the  young  men  marched 
gaily  off  to  war  in  high  spirits,  with  no  idea  of  what  lay 
ahead.  This  is  the  mood  of  the  Farewell  Chorus. 
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I  Remember  is  a  melancholy  lament  expressing  the 
deep  anguish  and  yearning  of  a  homesick  young  soldier. 


WiMuxmv: 


I  Viv*JkilU  gim,  rioi&Ma    |^_t^M&eatt&'t<^t0; 


I  Touched  a  Great  Man  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
original  song  in  the  score  because  it  points  up  the  tre- 
mendous impact  of  the  personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  the  condemned  soldier  boy,  William  Scott. 
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The  Harvest  Song  begins  with  a  hymn  of  Thanksgiving, 
and  ends  with  a  fervent  prayer  of  supplication. 
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May  I  say  that  I  realized  from  the  beginning  that  any 
original  music  would  have  to  compete,  in  one  hearing, 
with  some  of  the  hallowed  themes  which  have  endeared 
themselves  to  Americans  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
Therefore  I  exerted  every  effort  to  make  my  music  com- 
municate genuine  emotions  and  moods  in  the  simple  and 
unpretentious  musical  style  that  prevailed  during  the 
Civil  War  period. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  harp  or  piano,  celesta,  percussion,  strings,  and 
organ. 

Ulderigo  Margelli 


JJradurtion  Staff 


The  members  of  the  Production  Committee,  in  charge  of 
the  presentation  of  the  play,  are  as  follows: 

Chairman,  Jinks  Committee:  Alexander  T.  Case. 

Jinks  Committee  Representative:  Eric  Ord. 

Production  Manager:  Holloway  Jones. 

Stage  Manager:  Donald  Tormey,  assisted  by  Merle 
L.  McGinnis,  William  J.  Solari,  Jr.,  William  B.  Kuder, 
Robert  R.  Grunsky. 

Stage  Settings:  J.  S.  Green. 

Personnel  Manager:  Harold  R.  Walt,  assisted  by 
R.  William  Bias,  John  H.  Bosche,  Charles  J.  Scollin. 

Lighting:  James  E.  Jewell,  assisted  by  Richard  E. 
Hambrook,  Volney  Howard,  William  D.  Pabst,  Alex- 
ander A.  Potter,  Robert  L.  Rose,  Thomas  R.  Simonson. 

Scenic  Painting:  J.  S.  Green,  Robert  S.  Cain,  Mark 
O.  Hutchison,  Donald  Macky,  Howard  Muckle,  Will 
Pearce,  Gus  Schneider,  Donald  Sternloff,  Max  Wytema. 

Sound:  W.  A.  Palmer,  assisted  by  Hal  J.  Ashby  and 
Stuart  W.  Morshead. 

Stage  Crew:  C.  Con  vers  Goddard,  Walter  Burroughs, 
Frederick  M.  Hughes,  Edward  D.  Landels,  Randell 
Larson,  Duncan  Low,  Ray  B.  Mattson,  Carleton  G. 
Morehouse,  George  L.  Olson,  Whitney  Olson,  B.  J. 
Rodgers,  Harry  C.  Scott,  Eric  Sutcliffe. 
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Properties:  Vincent  T.  Mead,  assisted  by  Philip  D. 
Chapman,  Ira  E.  Eskridge,  Russell  B.  Field,  Douglas  G. 
Horner,  Kenneth  Boardman  Lowry,  Philip  A.  Leighton, 
Edgar  N.  Meakin,  Wm.  K.  MacNulty,  Carter  P.  Thacher, 
Guido  F.  Verbeck,  Jr. 

Wardrobe:  Everett  H.  Dickinson,  assisted  by  Orville 
N.  Booth,  Hans  Hartman,  Sherman  S.  Kennedy,  Ed- 
ward E.  McDonnell,  John  R.  Redman,  James  H.  Rodgers, 
Knowles  Ryerson,  Clement  J.  Smith,  Edward  D.  Wash- 
burn. 

Makeup:  Edmund  H.  Brassel,  assisted  by  Victor  K. 
Atkins,  John  N.  Callander,  Frederick  C.  Gordes,  Frank 
Hinman,  Jr.,  Roger  B.  McKenzie,  Jr.,  Stacy  R.  Mettier, 
Jr.,  Allen  L.  Oddie,  George  W.  Pierce,  John  B.  Schaupp, 
Francis  A.  Sooy,  Albert  M.  Vollmer,  Rolla  B.  Watt. 

Rehearsal  Assistants:  A.  E.  Bredemeier,  Royal 
Robert  Bush,  Robert  J.  Hildredth,  Raymond  W.  Hack- 
ett,  William  M.  O'Shea. 

THE  MUSIC 

Music  Steward  :  Alexander  T.  Case. 

Conductor:  Ulderico  Marcelli. 

Associate  Conductor:  E.  Rollin  Silfies. 

Organist:  William  H.  Barnes. 

Chairman,  Orchestra  Executive  Committee:  John 
L.  Farley,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Chorus  Executive  Committee:  G.  Ed- 
ward French. 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

The  Bohemian  Club  Orchestra  is  conducted  by  Ulderico 
Marcelli  with  Don  Blackmarr  serving  as  Concert  Master. 
Associate  Orchestra  Conductor,  E.  Rollin  Silfies.  Those 
participating  are: 
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William  O.  Atwater,  Alfred  C.  Bach,  Forrest  J.  Baird, 
Fred  A.  Baker,  Ted  Baker,  William  B.  Barnes,  Harry 
Bartlett,  Walter  Beckh,  Al  Beseman,  Reginald  H.  Biggs, 
William  H.  Brink,  Frank  Ernest  Bruheim,  Richard  P. 
Buck,  C.  W.  Carey,  Alexander  T.  Case,  Leon  H.  Cham- 
berlain, George  R.  Chambers,  Jr.,  Tom  F.  Chapman, 
Lindsay  A.  Crawford,  W.  Madison  Devlin,  Owen  G. 
Dickson,  Ken  Dodson,  Frederick  M.  Dorward,  Thomas 

E.  Eagan,  Paul  Elder,  Jr.,  Scott  Elder,  Roberto  F.  Esca- 
milla,  William  H.  Ewen,  John  L.  Farley,  Jr.,  Allyn  Fer- 
guson, Clarence  D.  Fornwald,  Charles  W.  Friedrichs, 
Jules  Gall,  Walter  L.  Gallatin,  Ray  G.  Gibbons,  Philip  V- 
Gilbert,  Dan  Gilson,  Frank  A.  Hagarty,  George  A.  Hay- 
don,  Jr.,  W.  L.  Higgins,  Hamilton  R.  Howells,  Donald 
V.  Hutton,  Harold  P.  Johnson,  Oliver  W.  Johnson, 
Homer  Keaton,  William  Knowles,  William  E.  Knuth, 
Louis  R.  Krasno,  Reginald  Krieger,  George  H.  Kyme, 
Arthur  Lack,  Harry  R.  Lange,  Welton  L.  Lee,  Donald 
H.  Madsen,  Edwin  R.  Maleville,  James  J.  McCrohan, 
George  C.  McGinnis,  William  McLaughlin,  Mark  P. 
Mohr,  John  L.  Mortarotti,  Harold  P.  Nachtrieb,  William 
H.  Ottey,  William  Pynchon,  Richard  J.  Reyna,  Wallis  R. 
Riese,  Leslie  J.  Schivo,  Robert  H.  Schroeder,  Alexander 
Shulgin,  Thad.  A.  Snell,  Emil  Stern,  Herbert  V.  Stock- 
ton, William  L.  Thurlow,  True  S.  Tourtillott,  Herbert  B. 
Towler,  Willard  Tressel,  Alfred  H.  Vines,  W.  L.  Water- 
house,  Franklin  M.  Watts,  Bolton  White,  Ed.  J.  White, 
A.  E.  Wiebalk,  Allen  Willis,  George  O.  Wilson,  William 

F.  Zech,  Jr. 

THE  CHORUS 
The  Bohemian  Club  Chorus  is  conducted  by  Lloyd  E. 
Hansen.  Those  participating  are: 
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Anthony  Alonzo,  Frank  D.  Andrews,  Algernon  R. 
Angell,  Maurice  Anger,  Carl  D.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Carroll 
Dumont  Austin,  Walter  Baird,  Frederick  O.  Beardsley, 
Keith  W.  Bee,  Kendrick  Bell,  Lawrence  G.  Boeck,  A.  E. 
Bredemeier,  Robert  P.  Bullard,  Sebastian  J.  Campagna, 
Kenneth  R.  Carey,  Austin  E.  Coggin,  Robert  M.  Davis, 
John  J.  Downing,  C.  P.  Dutton,  Kenneth  Ferguson, 
Francis  Fogarty,  G.  Edward  French,  Eugene  Fulton, 
Charles  Harmon  Ginn,  Robert  Clarke  Green,  Emmet  F. 
Hagerty,  John  K.  Hagopian,  Harold  N.  Hansen,  Jr., 
Milton  G.  Harper,  Arthur  R.  Hartwig,  Edmond  R. 
Haynes,  Erwin  V.  Holton,  Willard  L.  Johnson,  Harold 
R.  Freemon,  Duncan  Low,  Vincent  Lowenberg,  Ralph 
W.  Lykins,  James  S.  Martin,  John  Maurer,  Kenneth  D. 
McCloskey,  E.  G.  McKenna,  Walter  F.  McNiff,  Max 
Meunier,  Russell  Ward  Millar,  Elmon  G.  Miller,  Frank 
Mueller,  Harold  F.  Mueller,  Svend  H.  Nielsen,  Arthur 
T.  Nolan,  Howard  W.  Noleen,  John  B.  O'Sullivan, 
William  B.  Peavey,  Jackson  B.  Perego,  Evert  B.  Person, 
Harold  E.  Rhoades,  James  W.  Roddy,  Eugene  W.  Ro- 
land, Harold  E.  Saville,  James  Sheean,  George  R.  Shelley, 
James  W.  Smith,  Roy  D.  Soderlind,  George  E.  Steninger, 
Arnold  Stoutland,  Walter  Terry,  Thomas  Tully,  Howard 
G.  Vesper,  Ralph  V.  Vincent,  David  M.  Wade,  G. 
Luther  Weibel,  Fred  Wellmerling,  W.  Clayton  Westbay, 
Jr.,  Eugene  E.  Whitworth,  Sydney  G.  Worthington, 
Cyril  Wright. 
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GROVE  PLAYS  OF  THE  PAST 


Tear  Title 

1902  The  Man  in  the  Forest 

1903  Montezuma 

1904  The  Hamadryads 

1905  The  Quest  of  the  Gorgon 

1906  The  Owl  and  Gare* 

1907  The  Triumph  of  Bohemia 

1908  The  Sons  of  Baldur 

1909  St.  Patrick  at  Tara 

1 910  The  Cave  Man 

191 1  The  Green  Knight 

191 2  The  Atonement  of  Pan 


Author  &  Composer 

Charles  K.  Field 

Joseph  D.  Redding 

Louis  A.  Robertson 
H.  J.  Stewart 

Will  Irwin 
W.  J.  McCoy 

Newton  Tharp 
Theodor  Vogt 

Charles  K.  Field 
H.  J.  Stewart 

George  Sterling 
E.  F.  Schneider 

Herman  Scheffauer 
Arthur  Weiss 

H.  Morse  Stephens 
Wallace  A.  Sabin 

Charles  K.  Field 
W.  J.  McCoy 

Porter  Garnett 
Edward  Stricklen 

Joseph  D.  Redding 
Henry  Hadley 


*The  Owl  and  Care  was  not  a  Grove  Play  but  an  elaborated  Cremation  of  Care 
ceremony  given  in  place  of  The  Triumph  of  Bohemia,  which  was  ready  for  production 
at  the  time  of  the  1 906  earthquake  and  fire. 
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Tear 

Title 

Author  &  Composer 

1913 

The  Fall  of  Ug 

Rufus  Steele 
Herman  Perlet 

1914 

Nec-Natama 

J.  Wilson  Shiels 
Uda  Waldrop 

1915 

Apollo 

Frank  Pixley 
E.  F.  Schneider 

1916 

Gold 

F.  S.  Myrtle 
H.  J.  Stewart 

1917 

The  Land  of  Happiness 

Charles  T.  Crocker 
Joseph  D.  Redding 

1918 

The  Twilight  of  the  Kings        R.  M.  Hotaling 

Wallace  A.  Sabin 

1919 

Life 

Harry  Leon  Wilson 
Domenico  Brescia 

1920 

Ilya  of  Murom 

Charles  C.  Dobie 
Ulderico  Marcelli 

1921 

John  of  Nepomuk 

Clay  M.  Greene 
H.  J.  Stewart 

1922 

The  Rout  of  the  Philistines            G.  G.  Norris 

Nino  Marcelli 

1923 

Semper  Virens 

Joseph  D.  Redding 
Henry  Hadley 

1924 

Rajvara 

Roy  Neily 
Wheeler  Beckett 

1925 

Wings 

Joseph  S.  Thompson 
George  Edwards 

1926 

Truth 

George  Sterling 
Domenico  Brescia 

1927 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

Irving  Pichel 
Charles  Hart 

1928 

Nanda 

Garnet  Holme 
E.  F.  Schneider 
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Tear  Title 

1929  A  Gest  of  Robin  Hood 

1930  Birds  of  Rhiannon 

1 93 1  Joan 

1932  Sorcerer's  Drum 

1933  The  Legend  of  Hani 

1 934  St.  Patrick  at  Tara 

1935  The  Quest 

1 936  Ivanhoe 

1937  Lifkronan 

1938  The  Piper 

1939  The  Golden  Feather 

1940  Saul 

1 94 1  The  Golden  Talisman 

1942  The  American  Scene 

1 943-1 945    no  plays  given 
1946   Johnny  Appleseed 


Author  &  Composer 

G.  G.  Norris 

R.  G.  Newell 

Waldemar  Young 
Edward  C.  Harris 

W.  B.  Garthwaite 
Charles  L.  Safford 

Daniel  W.  Evans 
Charles  Hart 

Junius  Cravens 
Henry  Hadley 

H.  Morse  Stephens 
Wallace  A.  Sabin 

Wilbur  Hall 
Roderick  White 

C.  G.  Norris 
Harry  I.  Wiel 

Kenneth  G.  Hook 
Ulderico  Marcelli 

Dan  Totheroh 
Peter  Hayes 

Waldemar  Young 
Uda  Waldrop 

Benj.  Allen  Purrington 
Charles  Hart 

Charles  C.  Dobie 
Alec  Templeton 

Carlton  E.  Morse 
Paul  Carson 


Dan  Totheroh 
Wendell  Otey 
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Year 
1947 

Title 
The  Yester- Years 

Author  &  Composer 
*Various 

1948 

Maternus 

Kenneth  Ferguson 
Wendell  Otey 

1949 

The  Cosmic  Jest 

C.  B.  Kelland 
Frank  R.  Denke 

J950 

Tetecan 

Howard  A.  Muckle 
Hugh  D.  Brown 

i95i 

Fools  in  the  Forest 

Dan  Totheroh 
Peter  Heyes 

1952 

Tandem  Triumphans 

Alexander  T.  Case 
Ulderico  Marcelli 

1953 

A  Romany  Legend 

Harris  Allen 
Antonio  de  Grassi 

1954 

A  gest  of  Robin  Hood 

1                        G.  G.  Norris 
R.  G.  Newell 

1955 

Don  QurxoTE 

Alexander  T.  Case 
Ulderico  Marcelli 

1956 

The  Beggar 

Gordon  Steedman 

&  Philip  Sandford  Boone 

Hugh  D.  Brown 

J957 

Diablo    Bauer  E.  Kramer  &  Kendric  B.  Morrish 

Frank  R.  Denke 

1958 

Aloha  Oe       Earle  G. 

Anthony  &  Carey  Wilson 
Ulderico  Marcelli 

1959 

Gortez 

Howard  Muckle 
Hugh  D.  Brown 

i960 

Rip  Van  Winkle 

Dan  Totheroh 
Charles  Hart 

•This  play  was  a  compilation,  by  William  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  scenes  from  Grove 
Plays  of  the  past,  in  commemoration  of  the  Club's  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  Musical 
treatment  by  Charles  Hart. 
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